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Hear This! 


- Announcements by the Editor - 


Our Membership Directory 


Here is a progress report 
on our long-awaited SOWP 
Membership Directory and 
Calibook: 


Our volunteer membership 
record-k » Wait Boyd, 
2958-P, K6EDZY, reports that 
he has now transferred our 
membership files from his old 


computer to a new, higher 
speed machine. 


This move will make it 
possible to place alii our 
records in a single, very 
large list, rather than have It 
divided into four parts. That 
wi ease the process of 
creating the ine-by-line 
records for the Directory. 


To assist him, Walt asks 
that any of you whose 
telephone number did not 
appear in our 1985 Directory 
- and who now want it shown 
- please drop him a Ime 
immediately with the listing 
you wish. (Members who do 
not have a 1985 Directory 
should send a similar note to 
Mr. Boyd if they desire a 
telephone number with their 
lis Otherwise, no action is 
ne cd. We will not include a 
telephone listing unless you 


request one). if your listing 
from the 1985 Directory 
listing should be changed, if 
your address will be changing 
before the 1991 Directory Is 
issued, or if it somehow now 
is in error, please advise Walt 
accordingly. address is 
Mr. W. T. Boyd, P.O. Box 86, 
Geyserviftle, CA 95441. We 
want your Directory listing to 
be correct! 
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Fifty Years Ago 


When 1991 draws to a 
close, many of us_ will 
remember December 7, 1941 
and what it meant to us. Ye 
Ed thinks it might be good for 
us to remember that day in 
our lives b putting our 
recollections in print as our 
major article for that issue. 


So this is a call for our 
members and friends to 
contribute to our year-end 
issue for 1991: S us your 
memories of that day. We will 
try to assemble them for all 
to read and *re-file in 
memory. Send us your short 
items of where you were and 
what you did that day. Where 
did those events lead you? 
We need you to complete our 
mosaic of memory. 


The Stories We Tell 


In recent issues we have 
had a number of articles and 
anecdotes about the lives and 
liviiehoods of Merchant Marine 
Radio Officers, past and 

resent. We hope they have 

een of interest to afl our 
readers. 


We expect to continue 
stories of that sort, but we 
know there are other kinds to 
enjoy as well if we expect to 
maintain a balanced 
“bill-of-fare” for our readers. 


With that in mind, we have 
some non-seagoing stories in 


this issue. end us more. 
Although we cannot predict 
when or if a submitted piece 
wil appear in print, your 
contributions are our 
life-blood. Thus far, your 


typewriters, pens and word 
processors have kept us well 
supplied. Sometimes, indeed, 
were in a quandary as to 
what to print and what to hold. 
Your literary efforts are very 
good. They usually require 
only a little polishing or editing. 


Your fellow Wireless 
Pioneers are waiting to hear 
from you. 


Library - California Historical Radio Society 


Sly off this iss we 
have a letter mailed from 
Hawaii 13 April, 1991, by Ken 
Palmer, 887-V, K2FJ/MM: 


“Hope all is wel. Can't 
make the Dayton Hamvention 
this year because I'm R/O on 
the MV GREEN WAVE/KRHL. 
Decided to come out of 
retirement to help the R/O 
shortage. My wife, Ann, has 
mixed , but i wit make 
only one trip. The exciting 
itinerary includes Pear! 
Harbor, Wake Island, 
Okinawa, Yokohama, Korea 
and Subic Bay, Philippines. 
Wow! it seems ike trav 
memory lane, because 46 
years ago ! sailed a T-2 
tanker carrying aviation fuel 
and deck cargo to Guam and 
Okinawa during the war. 


“This vessel is with the 
Military Sealift Command 
-MSC- so our cargo is all for 
the military. Our cargo 
consists of everything from 
Hum Vee vehicles, fire 
busses to wood 
packages. | picked up the 
vess at the Oakland, 
California, Army base. We 
sailed coastwise up to 
Tacoma, WA., then out to the 
Pacific islands. 


“The shipboard communi- 
cations gear is a bit different 
from 1945. It’s ITT-Mackay 
CW transmitters for 500 kHz 


and HF, plus a 1-kW 
transmitter for A-1 and A3-J 
SSB. We sti use the 


Auto-Alarm (to stand distress 
watch when the operator is 
personally off duty). 

“Almost all the ship's traffic 
in and out is by INMARSAT - 
COMSAT satelite communi- 
cations using a neat computer 
keyboard with printer. We 
also have FAX and WX FAX. 
It’s been ai big learning 
session! 


“Requirements for the job 
were my FCC ist Class 


Mean bard ticket with six 
mont endorsement, USCG 
Merchant Marine Officer’s 


License (from the Toledo, OH 
office) and my old Coast 
Guar Merchant Mariner's 
document (Z-card). 


“Pm operating K2FJ/MM 
from here with my Yaesu 
FT-101ZD feeding an 18AVT 
trap vertical antenna 
mounted topside on the 
house. Seems strange to be 
s /MM instead of ZB2G, 
5WI1ER, etc. 


“Best wishes from ‘at sea’, 
Ted. Hope to have an eyeball 
again in the future. 

Cheers! - Ken” 


zet 


RADIO OFFICER 


QUALIFIED RADIO OFFICER 
NEEDED FOR LONG-TERM 
POSITION ON AMERICAN- 
FLAG COASTWISE CHEMICAL 
TANKER. APPLICANT MUST 
HAVE FIRST OR 2ND CLASS 
RADIOTELEGRAPH LICENSE 


MARINE OFFICER LICENSE. 
DUTY TOUR 60 DAYS ON / 
OFF ROTATION WITH DAY- 
FOR-DAY VACATION. 


This vessel is the MV Sea 
Venture/WJMV, on which our 
member Ben Russell, 1853-V, 
N6SL has one of the 
rotational assignments. 

For further 
contact 


ATLANTIC TANKSHIPS, INC. 
P.0. BOX 13348, 
NORFOLK, VA 23506 


1-800-777-2277 


information, 


Oxon Hill, MD-13Aprii 1991 


Dear Editor: 
Sorry to read of the death 
of Ralph Folkman. |! really 


enjoyed his cartoons. 
he was on the SS PETER 
REISS. In the Fall of 1932 my 
first ship was the CLEMENS 
A. REIS S(on the Great Lakes). 


We carried coal and grain 
and cleaned our holds with 
water and chaff. We had a 
1/4 kw quenched’ spark; 
belleve it was a Simons (?) but 
’m not sure of the receiver. 


Somehow our company’s 
shore transmitter was not 
operating. | never did 


understand why. Maybe the 
government wouldn't allow it ? 
We sent our position reports 
each morning to SS 
WEST. The home office in 
Sheboygan, Wis. would then 
copy. | wonder if the Reiss 
is stil operating? 


| attended Dodge’s radio 
school in Valparaiso, W I! 
never was a “hot shot" 
operator. Code came hard to 
me wonder if any 
publications are available on 
operators and ships from the 
Lakes. Pm now 84 and get on 
the Old Codgers net, 7178 
kHz., 4 ee 5 PM EDT. ! rye 
the Beacon... -73, 48 

/s/ Larry Briggs, W3MSN 


Dear Larry: | found 
information on your old ship in 
a 1945 US. government 
publication, Merchant 
Vessels of 
States. She 
Chicago In 1901 as FRANK 
T. HEFFELFINGER. She was 
renamed as you knew her 
and sailed until 1959, when 
she was scrapped and 
replaced. This data is from a 
book donated to SOWP by the 
widow of member Arthur C. 
Goodnow in 1988 -Editor. 
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““MORE INCOMING MAIL~~~ 
The VARIARM - Revisited 


(In SOWP Newsletter O7C for 
June, 1988, there arc a 
short stor Dhov; A. 
Turner, 3047-P 9YZE, shor: 
iL., about his adventures in 
the Solomon Islands with the 
U.S. Army Signal Corps. When 
he went overseas, he took 
along a radio device called a 
“Variarm”. Today we would 
call it a VFO. Harry described 
how he used it to decoy 
some Japanese cw operators: 


“The Japanese were only 
about six miles from us, on 
the other side of the island of 
Bougainville, and gave us a lot 
of ORM on our circuits. We 
were dug underground at our 
radio station and had six 
working circuits. 


“The operator of one 
circult was trying to get 
€@ message through to 
Guadaicanal to call for 
bombers to come over 
next morning. The 
Japanese were giving him 
a hot time with ORM... | 
hooked up my Variarm to 
a ten foot wire (the 
Variarm had a lever at the 
top, which when moved 
caused the operating fre- 

ncy to vary). | sat 
right on the operating 
slowly 


with a bug, but using the 


Morse land wire code 

which the Japanese * 
operators had probably 
never heard. They 


apparently thought they had 
found a hot. circuit and 
started jamming me. They 
strayed from the operating 
frequency long enough for 
our op to get his message 
through an our bombers 
came next morning.” 


QTC Editor Walt Boyd said 
he had never run across the 


W1MGP, wrote: 


a3- 


Variarm in his WWii career and 
would be interested in more 
details on it. Here they are, 
with a reminder that Harry 
Turner is our Guiness Book 
of World Records holder for 
the fastest sending with a 
hand key. - Editor): 


Two readers responded to 
Harry Turner’s story: 


“| had two (Variarms) and 
tore one apart and used it for 
a six-meter VFO - output on 
50 mHz. | kept one and still 
have it for my museum. | 
knew | had seen an articie in 
QST..and kept looking for it 
until | saw it in the issue for 
January, 1941. The author, 
Henry Rice, is not a relative 
of mine. Hope this clears up 
the mystery! - 73 & @, 
Joe Rice ii, 4769-V, W4RHZ." 

Sam Beverage, 4266-V, 
“| was 


“Later that year, James 
Millen, W1HRX, arranged to 
produce the Rice VFO and 


with some production 
refinements, started building 
and advertising the ‘Rice 


Variarm’ in his factory at 150 
Exchange St. Malden, MA. 
(Urban renewal has long since 
obliterated that area). 


“There were =no_ long 
production lines for there 
were only a few employees. 
The workers were mostly 
boys of high school age or 
recent graduates and there 
was no thme clock to punch! 
Time was mostly on the honor 
system. If one came in a bit 
late, he could stay later at 
night. Wages were about 35 
cents an hour. increases 
were sometimes given in one 
cent or even §half-cent 
increments. This was not 
unusual as these were still 
depression-recovery days. 
Room for a week cost $5 
and three s qu a re 
meals a day could easily 
be covered for a dollar. | 
went to work there in 
October, 1940 while 
waiting for Uncle Sam to 
cal me _ into military 
service. 


Other hams |! recai 
being there were Chief 
Tt elon Caywood, 
W » Production man 
Dunbrack, W1BHD, and 
workers ice myself, 
Cheever, W1IEC, Sheehan, 
W1LMS, Cameron, W1INKK, 
and a fellow whose name |! 


Mig don’t paper, W 1NIKU. 


THE RICE - VARIARM ast. 1940) 


especially interested in OM 
Harry Turner’s story about 
the VFO known as 'Variarm’. | 
am assuming it is the same 
unit | am very familiar with as 
the Millen - manufactured Rice 
Variarm shown in a QST 
article in January, 1940 by 
Henry Rice, Jr 


he oscMator coll for the 
Variarm was wound by hand 
by one fellow who was very 


methodical. Cutting off the 
required th of tinned 
copper wire, clamped one 


end in a vise and wound It on 
the polystyrene form, while 
putting on the tap tabs in the 
right spots as he waited 
toward the vise. 

(Continued, Page 4) 


VARIARM (From Page 3) 

“My early job on _ the 
Variarm was wiring the main 
chassis. In the Spring of 
1941, women were being 
hired to work at Millen’s and |! 
was asked to come into the 


Test Lab to test and 
calibrate the Variarm and 
other items. 


“Those little units produced 
a good note. With their simple 
voltage reguiation adjustment, 
they were quite popular in 
those days. The Variarm 
produced output on 80 
meters and by changing a tap 
on the 25L6 amplifier plate 
coll, it became a 40-meter 
doubler. On 40 there was 
enough output to drive a 
single 6L6 to quadruple to 10 
meters. in fact, that’s what | 
used shortly after WW2e ! 


“In 1941, the final step in 
testing the Variarm was to 
plot and draw the calibration 
curve on the paper chart on 
top of the oscillator box. | 
was told to put my initials and 
date on the underside. | 
added a personal touch by 
including my call sign, W1MGP. 
Years later | have surprised a 
number of hams, when 
mentioning their Variarm by 
asking them to look to see 
who tested theirs - and had 
them come back with my call! 


“| stil have my Variarm, 
although it and other 
equipment have become 
outmoded by today’s higher 
stability re ements for SSB, 
etc. It stil has a fond spot in 
my memories of long-gone 
activities, however. 


“| wonder how OM Turner 
managed to take his Variarm 
overseas with him? Mine was 

acked away here in my attic 
“ Note Hoel: Maine, from 
the t was called into the 
U.S. Army Signal Corps in June, 
1941 until December, 1945. 
By then | was back home and 


7, 


dug it out to go on 10 meters. 


“During those war years, 
we were required to register 
amateur transmitters including 
things like the Millen Variarm 
even though it and the 110v 
AC-powered 6GL6 operated at 
a modest six watts! My 
registration forms were dated 
May 27, 1944 but | think it 
was early in 1943 that | was 
forwarded the original appli- 
cations while | was in the 
Libyan desert near Tobruk or 
Bengasi. It took a long time 
for those forms to reach me 
and a long time to return 
them, so it’s a wonder the 
transaction was ever 
completed. 


“While I'm on the subject of 
forms, do you recall how all of 
us had to be fingerprinted and 
photographed in 1940? Then, 
if anyone spoke over our 
microphone they had to sign 
the log book and every 
transmission had to be logged 
whether contact was made 
or not. 

-73, /s/ Sam Beverage, 
4266-V, W1iMGP, Box 8:58, 
North Haven, ME 04853 


zrnauetk 


THE NEW ENGLAND MUSEUM 
OF WIRELESS and STEAM 


At 697 Tillinghast Road, 
East Greenwich, Ri 02818, 
this famous museum has an 
annual round of activities 
which attracts avid followers 
of wireless and steam engine 
history and operation § the 
world over. Your Editor has 
received their bulletin § for 
Spring, 1991. it recounts 

seum visits throughout 
1990 by steam experts from 
Chile, East and West Germany, 
France, England and the far 
corners of the U.S.A. 


Coming on July 27, 1991 
wil be the annual “Yankee 
Tune-Up" which brings radio 


historians and collectors with 


equipment to run on multiple 
sources of A, B, and C battery 
power with clean antenna 
signals. Museum Director Bob 
Merriam, 0O163-TA, Wd4INTE, 
expects experts will be on 
hand to help deal with the 
mysteries of 3-circuit tuners, 
bapa sae 52 neutrodynes, 
tradynes and _—_—sfive-tube 
junkadynes of the ‘thirties. 


Mr. Merriam thanked many 
who made gqjifts to the 
Museum in 1990. Among them 
were Mrs. Arthur Goodnow, 
(see Page 2) who “has 
generously given unusual & 
significant items from Art's 
collection. These include rare 
textooks and spark 
equipment. Art Goodnow, 
(1168-SGP, W1DM) was the 
world’s authority on spark 
transmitters & the unusual and 
rare items he saved showed 
his understanding of this 
complex subject. The 
museum is very ateful to 
Fran Goodnow or these 
generous gifts..." 


“From the beginning, over 
25 years ago, the (museum) 
directors decided not to seek 


government grants. it was 
and is our policy to grow 
surely, without debt, 


depending on the gifts of 
willing donors. The museum is 
open to all..Our purpose is to 
interest people in engineering 
and encourage more schools 
to start the early study of 
math and physics... The 
community needs this museum 
and (it) needs your help. 
Please give what you can to 
continue this important work.” 


Dave Elsenberger, 4522-M, 
K8KEM, who wrote last year 
about his return to sea, is off 
on another voyage. He flew 
to the Persian Gulf and a 
BRIDGETON hob back 
the same s 

Ray McAvoy, W4G0G, oan 
on earlier. Dave will operate 
/MM around 14.063 mHz. 
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tet Buoys and Gulls - By Olive/VE7 ERA Oo 


The ‘Gulls’ have been quiet 
of late, but Im happy once 
again to bring you word of 
two of our YL members. 


Back in the Spring of ‘86, 
Sparks Journal printed an 
item about Mikaela 
Reichel/SOWP 3593-M. An 
accompanying photo of 
Mikaela in R/O’s_ uniform 
aboard the German vessel 
Prins Oberon had OM 
members’ hearts beating 
faster, if follow-up letters to 
the editor were any 
indication. Wondering what 
this attractive young lady 
had been up to since that 
time, | dropped her a line. 


Shortly after the SJ article 
appeared, Mikaela left the sea 
to pursue a second career 
She could see the handwriting 
on the wall as German 
shipping tonnage had dropped 
dramatically during the early 
‘80s. R/Os were no longer 
required for vessels. sailing 
the Baltic and the number of 
operators stil at sea had 
been reduced by half, with 
the prospect of even more 
becoming unemployed. 


Accepted into a_ limited 
enroliment class for the study 
of dental medicine, Mikaela 
became a student at the 
University at Frankfurt/Main 
in 1986, following in the 
footsteps of her _ sister 
Karoline, already established 
as a doctor of dentistry. 


Mikaela’s first Career, as a 


ship’s Radio Officer, had 
be more than five years 
ear when she __ sailed 


aboard an ore freighter to 
Liberia. This was followed by 
a tanker, a passenger/car 
ferry operating between 
Hamburg and Harwich, England 
(the rins Oberon), the 
World Discoverer, a smaller 
type of cruise ship for people 
who have been everywhere’, 


and her final ship, the M/S 
Berlin. 

How Mikaela came to serve 
aboard the Ber/in was one of 
those little oddities of life. 
Newspaper articles and a TV 
documentary about the 
pretty young female operator 


caught the attention of 
shipping company owner 
Peter Deiiman in 
Neustadt/Holstein and he 


offered her a position aboard 
the cruise ship Berlin. For 
Mikaela this was a dream 
come true. 


Berlin cruised the. fjords of 
Norway and later sailed to 
the Mediterranean and on to 
exotic Bali. Here routine and 
daily life changed 
considerably with the arrival 
aboard the vessel of the 


German TV Dreamship 
troupe - actors, production 
crew and technicians. 
Mikaela remembers it as 
repent and fun but an extra 
busy time for the radio crew. 
She recalls that some 


passengers took the trip just 
for this experience, among 
them a young woman who 
wanted to see a certain actor 
close up! woman's 
magazine tried to stir up a 
romance between a popular 
yo actor and Mikaela, but 
she dismissed the suggestion, 
saying she would she would 
wait until the right ‘one’ came 
along. A year later, Mikaela 
signed off Berlin to continue 
her education at the 
University. 


Born in Helsinki, Finland, but 
raised in Essen, Germany, 
Mikaela holds amateur calls in 
both countries. Perhaps in 
her busy, new life as a 

ractising dentist, she doesn;t 

ave too much time to get on 
the air but remember to give 
a listen for DK5EJ or OH2SG - 
and should and should you 
make contact with DL7AR, 
he’s father Kurt, a consulting 


engineer in Essen and a ‘ham’ 
since 1935. ~ 

Our other YL member whom 
'd like youto meet is Janice 
Jensen, SOWP 4850-M._ Let 
me amend that - _ Chief 
Warrant Officer Janice L. 
Jensen of the 14th United 
States Coast Guard in 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


A very ’gung-ho’ lady (from 
the sound of her letters), 
Janice was first introduced to 
wireless at the time of her 
Coast Guard enrollment back 
in °77 when her recruiter 
suggested she go to 
Radioman school. it sounded 
interesting, so Janice chose 
to become a Sparks and says 
she has never regretted her 


decision. It’s what she loves 
to do best. 
When Janice joined up, 


women were being allowed 
into the Coast Guard for the 
first time. Previously an 
all-male service, there was 
for a while a certain amount 
of harassment from some of 
the older, senior members of 
the service who harangued 
the women as being too 
emotionally unstable, with not 
enough stamina - and so forth. 
But more women 
anyway and now 

blinks an eye’ she writes. 


Janice served as Radioman- 
in-Charge of various units for 
seven years and says she 
never had any trouble being 
‘the boss’ to either men or 
women. She feels that it 
doesn't matter what sex you 
are as long as you do a good 


job. 
When she was ‘bumped up’ 
to CWO, Janice was Chief 


Radioman aboard the USCGC 
Jarvis (WHEC-75), a very 
sleek a trim-looking vessel. 


Aliso serving aboard, were ten 
other women of various rates 
(Continued, Page 6) 


BUOYS & GULLS-from Pg. 5 


from damage controiman, 
fireman apprentice, electronic 
technician and so on. “Not to 
brag,” says Janice, “but the 
Coast Guard has no 
restrictions and we women 
are assigned the same as 
men. If there’s an open billet 
at sea, We go to sea." 


Asked 
interesting 


about any 

experiences 
aboard the JARV/S, Janice 
teases by saying she 
robably could go on for 
ours with ‘sea stories’, but 
she does share two incidents. 


One was a ‘busting’ of a 
drug boat, confiscation of six 
tons of marijuana and 
conviction of the five 
smugglers. 


The other was in the form 
of a newspaper clipping which 
told of a search for the 
abandoned driftnet of a 
Taiwanese squid boat, 
phantom fleets of salmon 
pirates and a sweep for illegal 
fishing boats in the North 
Pacific south of the Aleutians. 


Janice served aboard the 


JARVIS for 18 months. 
During that time, the ship 
patro the whole Pacific 


Ocean. Proud to be 
promoted, it was not without 
a certain sadness that she 
left her life afloat for a desk 
job teaching computer 
classes. 


“Officer staff life sure is 
different from being 
underway on a ship,’ writes 
Janice. “Mound after mound 
of paperwork it almost 
makes we want to run back 
to my peaceful radio shack 
and head back to sea. in 
fact, | watched the JARV/S 

t eo ey for anotherr 

laska patrol (with a new 
Chief adioman) 


and got 
really nostalgic 


and 
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weepy..l’m trying very hard 
to make the transition. Even 
stil, | long for those lonely 
mid-watches when it was my 
bug and a cup of coffee to 
keep me warm instead of 
these darn silicon chips.” 


it amazes Janice just how 
far communications have 
advanced since she joined 
the service. She still 
remembers when CW was a 


big thing. “Now,” she laments, 
“its packet data bytes, 
satellites, fax, fiber 


optics..-wow! Pm afraid that 
these new Radiomen will not 
experience DX from halfwa 

around the world, or the thrill 
of working a real ‘SOS’ 
Progress, | suppose, but error 


free computer commun- 
ications is not very 
romantic!" 


Didn’t | tell you this lady Is 
‘gung-ho’? Continued Good 
Luck, Janice! 

-73, Olive, VE7ERA 
xznert 


WANTED: 


John Elwood, SOWP 396-V, 
WW7P, 5716 North 34th 
Dr., Phoenix, AZ 85017 


Editor’s Note: 

We had barely finished putting 
John Elwood"s Want Ad into 
this column, when the mail 
brought us the following letter 
from another SOWP member 
named John: 


8019 37th Ave. NE 
Seattle, WA 98115 
May 12, 1991 


Dear Ted..W8TP 
This is a surprise letter, but | 


think one worthy of the effort. 
| recently received a query 


from John Elwood, WW7P.,,..for 
information on an old 
Vibroplex ‘Bug’ that | have 
owned for many years. His 
interest in it came as a great 
surprise to me. 


It seems that he is engaged in 
a research project to date 
old Vibroplex "Bugs" by serial 
number through the personal 
memories and comments of 


owners. 

Years ago | heard a rumor 
that the manufacturing 
records of the _ original 


Vibroplex Company had been 
lost or destroyed and that 
there was considerable 
interest in reconstructing the 
record. it would appear that 
John is trying to do just that. 


| have no idea what others 
may have accomplished, but 
it appealed to me as a noble 
endeavor and one that you 
as Editor of the Beacon 
should know about: The 
power of the via Le@., to 
spread the word. 


After thinking it over and 
realizing what he is trying to 
do, it makes perfectly good 
sense to help recreate the 
historical data base. | find 
this is especially true when 
one considers the impact of 
the Vibroplex on the field of 
early wire and_ wireless 
communication... 


At any rate, | did more than 
merely return his form after 


he had quoted my Vibroplex 
number. Where did he get my 
number? 


| was so dumbfounded that | 
just had to respond in depth 
to his request for information 
on old No. 120,024. He 
tweeked my memory bank to 
the point where | readily 
admit to getting carried away 
with an unusually long letter in 
return. 

(Continued, Page 7) 


VIBROPLEX - from Page 6 
Then, while proof-reading, | 
realized that my letter might 
contain historical information 
of general interest to the 
SOWP membership . 


lf John’s inquiry worked so 
well on me, perhaps as Editor, 
you could use it to encourage 
more of the membership to go 
back down memory lane and 
write their own stories... 


Sincerely, 

John W. Dudiey, W7ITJ, SOWP 

2798-V, Northwest Jack Binns 

Chapter V,Seattie, Washington. 
be a 


Ye Ed replies: We heartily 
endorse John Elwood'’s 
project and John Dudley's 
response. As we said earlier, 
we cannot exist without your 
written contributions. Here’s 
one that if printed in its 
entirety takes the cake: 
eleven and a half pages, if 
we could print it all in a single 
issue! But let’s get started as 
ree Dudiey did on May 10, 


THE VIBROPLEX - 
PARTNER IN HISTORY 
By John Dudley 


Dear John Elwood...WW7P: 


| was pleased to receive 
your letter requesting 
information on my old 
Vibroplex. But before opening 
the envelope, my mind raced 
back through a_ series of 
recent QSO’s on the ham 
bands to make a connection 
with your name and call. 
Nothing clicked. ! was 
puzzled. 


Then | back-tracked thro 

my log book. It was no help 
at all. But! will confess, my 
log doesn’t go back vey far 
as | gave up keeping one 
when the FCC relaxed the 
regulations some time back. | 
have only recently gone back 
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to keeping one. 


On second glance, your 
envelope didn’t have the 
look of one from a. bill 
collector, so | went ahead and 
opened it, hi. 


The most baffling part was 
yet to come - where in the 
world did you ever get the 
idea that | had Vibroplex No. 
120,024? It’s true, | do, but ! 
can't remember mentioning it 
to anyone except my old 
ex-Signal Corps buddy, John 
Wasmer, N7AVX (ex-W7HPY), 
SOWP 3293-V. That would 
have been some time ago on 
80 CW, perhaps’ several 
years if | remember correctly 
-or is my memory really 
slipping? 


BY the re he also has an 
old bug. don’t know the 
number, fut | believe it is 
lower than mine. | seem to 
remember his is something 
under 120,xxx or so. (John 
Elwood verifies it as 
117,943. ltalics will be used 
hereafter to See his 
recorded numbers. - Editor) 


FLASH - since starting this 
letter | have had lunch with 
John (Wasmer)..1 asked if he 
had received a letter from 
you about old Vibroplexes. 
He had. He was also 
mystified as to how you got 
his exact number, 117,943. 


Of course there is nothing 
secret about the numbers, but 
like me, John Wasmer had no 
recollection of ever 
mentioning the serial number 
on the air except during one 
QSO. Our conclusion was that 
you (John Elwood) must have 
overheard us several years 


ago. Wasmer also recalled 
that you are an SOWP 
member as we are. Once | 


got home, | checked the SOWP 
roster. It clicked! 


| found your name in the 1985 


roster listed as Director of 


the Pacific Southwest 
Chapter. Here in Seattle, with 
Don Newman, W7CO,' as 


Sec’y-Treasurer and myself 
as Director, we have been 
MC’ing the Jack Binns Pacific 
Northwest Chapter V for 7 
years now; we keep being 
railroaded back into office. 


About Vibroplexes: | have 
four, but No. 120,024 is the 
most ancient and honorable of 
the lot. More on the other 3 
at the end of this letter. 


But before | go on about bugs, 
| want to say that | got a 
special kick out of seeing 
your INFORMATION REQUEST FORM IN 


MY NEARLY 6 YEARS UATH THE SIGNAL 


SYSTEM". AT THAT 
(Continued, Page 8) 


PARTNER IN HISTORY-from 
age 7 


DOZENS OF OLD ET-3626’s AND 2 KW 
DEF OREST- MEDIUM-FREQUENCY 
CARRIED THE INTRA-ALASKA 
MESSAGE TRAFFIC. IN MANY ALASKAN 
TOWNS SUCH AS NOME, KODIAK, KOTZEBUE, 
BARROW, VALDEZ, 


AT THE LARGER NET CONTROL STATIONS, 

"WH" CET CHEKAN,"LIXA'— “WXE™, 

AND "WXP"-FAIRBANKS, 
QUENCY 
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TRANSFERRED TO ' 


BY THE FAMOUS Ci) OPERATOR 
OF THE DAY, TED McELROY. (N THE 
1930’S) HE HELD 


LALL FIND 
"MAC". | HAD USED MINE AT 
STATION, W7GJW, FROM 1937. /(End of 
Part One - To Be Continued) 


THE DAYTON, OHIO 
HAMVENTION - 1991 


The weekend of April 26 - 
28, 1991 brought 32,716 
amateur radio and computer 
enthusiasts together for the 
40th annual Dayton, Ohio 
Hamvention. It was the 
largest ever, according to the 
WSYI report. As has become 


our custom, your Editor 
attended the crowded 
exhibits, the famous outdoor 
Flea Market and = other 
activities as two days 
permitted. 


As in wel years, our very 
unofficial headquarters were 
at the QCWA - OOTC table, 
where the following signed an 
SOWP log _— sheet: Dave 
Eisenberger, 4522-M, K8KEM; 
Bil Bruyn, 1989-V, VE3JBW, 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada; Tom 
Cruse, 1199-V W4TDT, 
Alexandria, VA; Tom DeMeis, 


3750-V, K2TD, Delran, NJ and 
3868-P, 


Art Schermerhorn, 
W8FEC, Malvern, OH. 
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sign-up sheet was quickly 
buried by a multitude of 
papers and circulars that 
covered the table. After all, 
this was the OCWA enclave, 
an exceedingly busy, friendiy 
and gabby place where old 
and new friends could meet. 


Friday evening, April 26, 
was one of good fellowship 
among old friends and 
compatriots. We attended the 
Dayton area dinner held by 
QCWA Chapter 9. Master of 
Ceremonies was Doug Horner, 
4370-V, W8PH, who again 
granted your Editor a few 


words of ‘plugging’ SOWP 
membership - with good 
results. Seven members and 


two “prospectives” who were 
given SOWP application forms, 
assembied for an after-dinner 
photo. 


The dinner guest speaker 
was Bob Heil, KSEID, famous in 
audio-electronics as an 
engineer, inventor and entre- 
preneur. He has had a 


ight: Row) William W. Thompson, Prospective Member, W2MTA, Newark 
Pe amos NL Mozley, 195-TA, W2BCH, Camillus, NY; Harrison W. Moore, 4716-U, 


W2JQS, Tarrytown, NY; Myron R. Koyle, 4959-V/, NSDHT, Canton, OH. 


(Foreground): 


: er, Prospective Member, WAOIFH, St. Paul, MN; Theodore K. Phelps, 881-P, 
ey Pare: Ol Arthur FE. Schermerhorn, 3868-P, WEFEC, Malvern, OH; Harry J. 


Dannals, 4975-V, W2HD, Charlottesville, VA; Leland F. Heithecker, 


Irving, TX. 
Other SOWPers probably 
stopped by, too, but our 


1 033-P, WSEJ, 


remarkable career, with major 
influences played by amateur 


radio. He is_ also al 
accomplished musician, havin: 
played a Wurlitzer § theatr: 
pipeorgan in St. Louis, MO as 


$ td me Bo “a 


Speaker: Robert G. Heil, KSEID, Marissa, IL. 


a teenager. He recounted his 
road trips with performing 
musical groups where he was 
the travelling “repair person’, 
riding along to keep heavily 
usea audio gear performing 
properly, sometimes in crisis 
situations. He regards with 
enthusiasm the present 
situation confronting those 
who are mentors to young 
people entering electronics: 
“Never have we had such an 
opportunity to attract, teach 
and motivate the young. We 
must not let it slip away. 


Another quest at the dinner, 
(see photo) was Col. Harrison 
W. Moore, U.S. Army Signal 
Corps, (Ret.) who is A ert a 
a reunion of his World War 
comrades. Col. Moore was a 
member of the Signal Corps 
Electronic Training Group 
which went to England in the 
early days of the war to train 
on the then crucial RADAR 
installations pioneered by the 
British. After their training, 
the first American crews did a 
duty tour for their hosts. 


This year’s Texas reunion, 
In June, wil mark the first time 
in 50 years that the original 
American radarmen will meet 
again. We hope Col. Moore 
will furnish us a report. 


From time to time, Your 
Editor learns of books which 
may be of interest to our 


readers. Here are notes 
about a few which have 
recently come to our 
attention: 


“We Will Stand By You" 
Serving in the Pawnee, 
1942-1945 
by Theodore C. Mason, 
SOWP 4017-V, author of 
Battleship Sailor, 1982. 


The Pawnee belonged to a 
new class of fleet tugs 
designed for deep-sea towing, 
salvage and firefighting. 
During World War Il, while on 
her 25-month tour of the 
south and Western Pacific, 
she rescued many crippled 
and stranded _ ships while 
braving enemy torpedoes, 
bombs and mines. This is the 
story of the heroics 
performed by the Pawnee 
and her crew. 

Off the coast of Formosa, 
the cruiser Houston had been 
torpedoed and was dead in 
the water. Pawnee was sent 
to “drag her out of there.” 
After two torpedoings in 
three days and more than 50 
dead shipmates, Pawnee 
found the injured Houston 
and began towing her across 
the Pacific. But once again 
the Houston was hit by a 
Japanese torpedo. Pawnee’s 
Captain Lees was faced with 
a fateful decision. If the 
Houston was hit again and 
sunk, Pawnee would probably 
meet the same fate. With 
little hesitation Lees made his 
command decision: the 
message blinked out to the 
Houston by flashing light- 

“WE WILL STAND BY YOU." 


Ted Mason’s newest book 
is available from any 
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Book News and Reviews 


bookstore or the USC Press, 
Columbia, SC 29208 at $24.95 
plus $2.50 shipping charge. 
For the same price, Ted will 
sign a copy and send it to 
any SOWP member. (T.C. 
Mason, PO Box 976, Lincoln 
City, OR 97367) | 


COAST GUARD RADIO 
A Guide to Using and Monit 
Guard Communications — by James T. Pogue 


Here’s the prime 
sourcebook on Coast Guard 
radio communications, 
according to its publisher, 


Tiare Publications, PO Box 
433, Lake Geneva, Wi 53147, 
it's called an essential volume 
for the boater who needs to 
know more about radio 
frequencies and procedures 
for contacting the Coast 
Guard or obtaining weather 


and maritime conditions. 
Landiubbers who enjoy 
listening to Coast Guard 


communications will find it 
indispensable. 
In addition to basic 


information about the Coast 
Guard and its mission, history 
and organization, the book 
provides complete listings of 
Coast Guard Communication 
Stations, longwave, 
shortwave and VHF operating 
frequencies, call letters and 
addresses. There are listings 
of Coast Guard weather 
broadcasts and “Notice to 
Mariners” transmissions, along 
with LORAN and OMEGA 
stations. The book provides 
full lists of alll Coast Guard 
aircraft, Air Stations and the 
complete Coast Guard Fleet. 
Coast Guard Rescue Centers 
are listed with their phone 
numbers. Other chapters 
cover Coast Guard, "Q" and 
a signals, how to 
communicate with the Coast 
Guard and more. 


Author Pogue, a Coast 
Guard radioman himself, had_ 
10 years service at posts in 


California, Tennessee § and 
Guam as well as four years in 
the Navy. He currently 


works for the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers. He is a radio 
amateur, call sign KH2AR, and 
has written numerous articles 
for radio, military and general 
interest magazines. 


COAST GUARD RADIO - By 
James i Pogue, ISBN: 
0-936653-23-X. 96p. 8 1/2 
x 11. Illustrated, $12.95 plus 
$2 s/h from the publisher. 

* & ®% 


THE WARSHIP REC ae 
With Radio Calis & Frequencies 
Voli - US, Conte Great Britain 


This new reference tool, 
also by James. T. Poque, 
lists all US. Navy ships, U.S. 
Maritime Sealift Command 
vessels, U.S. Coast Guard and 
U.S. Arm ships, Canadian 
Maritime Command and British 
Royal Navy ships by both 
vessel name _  and_e radio 
callsign. Research and 
Training vessels, Canadian 
Coast Guard ships = and 
vessels beloinging to NOAA 
are also listed. Radio 
frequency listings, addresses 
and a glossary of terms are 
included. The publisher, Tiare 
Publications, (see previous 
item) says the Directory will 
be of special interest to the 
shortwave and VHF radio 
listener and those specializing 
in maritime radio monitoring. 
Radio operators and others 
serving at sea will also find it 
valuable. 

THE WARSHIP DIRECTORY - 


With Radio Calls and 
Geet eal pos One, By 
Jam Jk Pogue. ISBN: 


0- 936553- 24-8. Approx 90 
pages. From the _ publisher, 
$12.95 + $2 s/h ($3 foreign). 


My AACS -Plus- Stor 
BY Bob Eider, 4587-U, KAZZNE 


(Editors Note: In QSOs on 
SOWP nets in recent months, 
the subject of doing a story 
on the U.S. Army Airways 
Communications System, 
[AACS] has come up a couple 
of times between Ye Ed, Bob 
Elder, and Bil ‘Bo’ Brennan, 
2708-V, WB2IRB. Bob said he 
would tr to dig through 
some old archives to see 
what had been written about 
the famous globe - spanning 
communications network of 
the World War li years. He hit 
the jackpot! Here’s KA2ZNE’s 
report): 


|! was lucky to have a 
neighbor across the street 
who has been a ham for over 
50 years and had OSTs as 
far back as the 130s. 
Together we cleaned them 
out recently and | found the 
articles that describe the 
system very well. (We will 
list them here so that readers 
may look them up): 


QST carried three major 
prices on the system. in 
ebruary and March, 1944, a 
two-part series described the 
AAC organization, its 
functions, history and 
development. in August, 
1944 the magazine 
completed its trilogy with an 
article titled “Hams and the 
AACS.” All three QST pieces 
were written by its Editor, 
Clinton 8. DeSoto, W1CBD. A 
fourth article, sent to me by 
“Bo”, WB2IRB, appeared in 
Collier’s magazine, April 8, 
1944, under the title “The 
Golden Sky Hook". Its author 
was Jim Bishop. 


Although they are 
historicall interesting, the 
articles do not relate the full 


growth of AACS in the last 
year or so of WWI and 
subsequent years. The 
advent of RTTY in mid- or 
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late 1944 sort of put big time 
CW operations on the back 
burner, at least at rear 
echelon stations. Full CW 
capability was maintained 
because RTTY outages were 
frequent. At WYTE, on Waller 
Field, Trinidad, BWI, where “Bo” 
and i spent two years 
(43-45), | recall the CW ops 
on each shift hoping the RTTY 
circuits would go out so they 
would get the traffic to 
handie. To add to the 
frustration of the CW ops, the 
RTTY gear was installed in 
the crypto room, [which of 
course was totally enclosed, 
off limits, locked at ali times 
and of course manned by 
crypto personnel] so the CW 
ops couldn’t even determine 
how much traffic there really 
was coming and going. To 
the best of my recollection, 
this situation existed in the 
spring and thereafter of 
1945. 


WYTE was one of the major 
stations in the chain from the 
States to Africa and Europe. 
We had four point-to-point 
and two air-ground positions, 
all manned continuously 24 
hours, 7 days a week. All 
traffic was in five-letter code 
groups and all weather traffic 
was in_ five-digit numerical 
groups. | don't intend to get 
too long-winded here, but | 
recall that WYTE had about 
35 radio ops even as late as 
July, 1945. 


When |! transferred into 
AACS in November, 1941, ata 
small one-position — station, 
WZL, Eglin Field, FL , | had been 
out of flying radio op school 


about two months. That 
school was six months long, 
taught airborne equipment 


maintenance and CW at Scott 
Field, Belleville, IL. Somehow, | 
managed to graduate with 25 
wpm, block printing code 
groups with pencil. At WZL, 
the non-com in charge was an 
old-timer at CW and put me to 


copying Press Wireless on a 
mili for typing and code-speed 
practice. What a_ biessing 
that turned out to be. In 
early 1942, | was one of six 
ops assigned to the station in 
West Paim Beach, FL., WZC, to 
Start handling traffic to the 
Caribbean, eal A the 
movement of B24, B17, A2O, 
B26, B25, C47 and C46 
aircraft and their crews to 
Africa and other places. 


Well, working at that place 
was a baptism of fire for 
about nine months. WZC had 
two positions, one to the 
Caribbean and one for traffic 
into the States. We had two 
operators on each shift. We 
worked eight hours on and 
had 16 hours off. The pile of 
traffic never disappeared. | 
reember a lady who manned 
the landline teletype position. 
She would go to the snack 
bar and fetch us lunch, for 
there was no such thing as a 
break in the stream of traffic. 
Each op had six receivers 
available, (Hammarlund Super 
Pros) and worked a= split 
headset operation with many 
banks of T4 transmitters by 
Federal Radio. We also had a 
ten-channel Collins autotune 
rig which ran at 2 kW. 


Our traffic was about 95% 
for aircraft movement. The 
rest was weather reports 
from all the Caribbean island 
stations. AACS had a station 


on every one of = them. 
Messages about aircraft 
were classified Urgent, 
Operational Priority or 


Priority, so we had to be sure 
to handle them in the correct 
order of precedence or all 
heck would break loose down 
the chain of islands where the 
planes were flying on their 
way to Africa and other 
points. Eventually, more ops 
reported in at WZC and more 
positions were added. 
(Continued, 


Page 12) 


AACS - from Page 11 


A little incident took place in 
mid-1942, both serious and 
humorous. After working our 
"8 on - 16 off" schedule for 
about three months, the six of 
us apparently became code- 
happy. Instead of going into 
town for any length of time 
[how much could one do after 
getting some sleep, chow and 
other details?] we would 
wander back into the station 
to give the op on duty a little 
break, see what was going 
on, etc. At times, three or 
four of us would be there. 
Since we were in contact with 
our AACS stations in Cuba, 
Haiti, Jamaica, Puerto Rico, the 
Bahamas, etc. - down to South 
America, and getting sort of 
careless about using plain 
language to chat with our 
fellow ops at those locations, 
(most of them had been at 
their stations since’ early 
1941). We finaly were 
intercepted by a monitoring 
Station 'way up in the state of 
Washington. They had us 
down in their report talking 
about women, rum, duty in the 
States versus the islands - 
and so on, complete with 
times and frequencies. The 
local investigation ran for a 
week and all of us were 
threatened with reduction in 
rank to Private if we didn’t 
confess. As it turned out, so 
many of us were found to 
have been handiing some 
traffic during the period, other 
than the operator actually on 
duty, there was no proof to 
trace the infractions. Who 
had said what? So none of us 
lost our rank (we were all 
Tech or Master Sergeants), 
but thereafter everything 
was done strictly by the 
book! (Z_ signals, etc.) A 
genuine case of "safety in 
numbers", wouldn't you say? 


| remained in AACS until 
1959, moving from CW to 
radio maintenance, then radar 
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-Ground Control Approach 
(1949 to ’59). | spent my last 
three years in the service 
(USAF) as Radar Officer of a 
site at Lockport, NY. We had 
a 10-megawatt search radar, 
two oy ards height finders, 
all in bubbles (radomes), two 
low-power gap-filler radars, 
each unattended but remotely 
controlled from the main site 
and the necessary digital 
processing equipment to 
transmit the radar data to 
Sector Headquarters in 
Syracuse, NY. 


My experiences in AACS 
are not very noteworthy 
since | didn’t see combat or 
even get close to it, despite 
enlisting voluntarily in 
January, 1941 to fly, fight or 
whatever. It wasn’t until 
1950-51, when the Korean 
War broke out, that combat 
even came close. | was at 
Clark Field, in the Philippines in 
charge of two GCA units and 
had my XYL and daughter 
with me. | received orders to 
pack up one unit with spare 
parts and ship it to Korea. 
Since | missed seeing the war 
up close in WWI, | figured | 
would volunteer to go with 
the unit to Korea and see 
one there. My family had a 
car at Clark Field and we had 
good typhoon-proof quarters- 
no worry there. Damned if 
my CO didn’t select my 
assistant maintenance chief 
to go with the unit since he 
didn’t have his family 
overseas with him. Another 
war missed! The guys who 
took the GCA unit to Korea 
even had to high-tail it from a 
forward airstrip where they 
had been operating, in order 
to escape the North Koreans. 

As you can see, | have 
some difficulty in writing a 
note.. Pi try to write up 
something for the Beacon at 
a later date. 

-73 and God Biess...""Q”... 
Bob Elder, KA2ZNE 


Editor’s Postscript: We think 
Bob’s “note” easily qualifies 
as a first rate article. TNX! 


In looking over the third 
QST article which Bob sent to 
us, “Hams and the AACS" 
(August, 1944), we noted 
photos of four SOWP 
members. They were General 
Ivan L. Farman, WGMG, SOWP 
Honorary Member 15, _ for 
many years AACS 
Commanding Officer, who 
became a Silent Key In July, 
1990; Col. Ronald G. Martin, 
81-SGP, WGZF, Napa, CA; 
Major Mike Crimmins, 1206-V, 
Fort Worth, TX and Major Bob 
Gleason, 642-P, Annapolis, MD. 


We know there are other 
SOWP members who served 
with AACS and many of you 
know of still more. If the 
Beacon can help you 
re-establish a lost contact or 
print a call for a re-union, just 
let us know. 

xzke«et 
HISTORICAL NOTE 
re SPARKS JOURNAL 


The following item was 
received recently from 
Melvin Grummet, 1740-SGP, 


Middletown, NY. 


It may be of interest to 
SOWP members to learn that 
a copy of Sparks Journal, 
Vol. 4 No. 2 -"The Great Star 


Fleet" is now at the Alaska 
Historical Society, P.O. Box 
100299, Anchorage, AK 
99510-0299. 


This is how it got there: |! 
gave a copy to a friend of 
mine here in Middletown, 
Larry Reineke, who was 
involved in WWIil in Alaska. He 
is a member of the Alaska 
Historical Society and 
decided last year that the 
Sparks Journal copy would 
be of interest to the Library. 
Mr. Reineke received § an 
acknowledgement of its 
receipt in a letter of thanks 
dated October 19, 1990. 


~~~ SILENT KEYS ~~ ~ 


With Deep Regret, we 
report the passing of the 
following SOWP members as 
they join our Chapter Eternal. 


We send our sincere 
sympathies to those they 
held dear: 

Charles Buddecke, 


220-SGP, WSDNM, Wimberly, 


Charles was formerly a 
radio operator at coastal 
station WPA, Port Arthur, TX. 
when it was operated by 
RCA’s Radiomarine division. 

xrxn«et 


Arles E—. Crum, 583-SGP, 
W2BWK, Rochester, NY. 


Theodore E. Dames, 559-V, 
W2KUW, Arlington, NJ. 


Robert L. Haworth, 4287-M, 
he at Rocky River, OH in 


zkert 
Ralph L. Hazleton, Sr. , 
SOWP Charter Member 


11-SGP, K7AG, Salem, OR. 


Keith Henney, 1134-SGP, 
K1AC, Snowville, NH. Keith 
was editor of the McGraw-Hill 
Electronics magazine for 
many years. | cs 


Richard A. Hilferty, 
2194-SGP, WS5TOS, Roswell, 
NM, Dec. D2, 1990. 

a xf 
Cyril D. Hill, 333-SGP, W7IHD, 
Seattle, WA. 


Marvin S. Krause, 4428-V, 
N7CWK, Glendale, AZ., March 
8, 1991. me 


C. Arthur Messineo, 1407-V, 
WONSA, Tecumseh, MO., 1990, 
zener 
Russell W. Miller, 3311-P, 
KB7UX, Chino Valley, AZ., May 
15, 1991. Retired Chief 
Warrant Officer, USN, 
Survived by his wife, Jean, 
three sons and one daughter. 


zr 
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Frederick C. M. Richardson, 
1672-SGP, W3EGL, Glenolden, 


PA, May 11, 1991, Heart 
attack, 

x«x«t 
Walter A. Rundquist, 


1914-V ete Gulfport, FL., 
May, 1991 


Paul lL. Stirs 1413-P, 
WSHD, in Saudi Arabia, May, 
1991, age 76. Heart attack 
while awaiting ship assignment 
to return military cargo to US. 


® 


Paul was ae retired GE 
engineer. He served in the 
U.S. Navy in World War Il. 
After his retirement from 


engineering work, he returned 
to sea as a maritime Radio 
Officer, making several trips 
in recent years, mainly in a 
relief capacity. He wrote 
several articles for SOWP 
publications, including Sparks 
Journal. 


zn«t 
John D. Steely, 1868-SGP, 
Santa Fe, NM, March 27, 


1991. Age 87. 
rn«wr 


Wilbur A. Stelzer, 970-SGP, 
W8&CPM, Midland, Mi., 
November, 1990, Age 84. 


Robert B. Thanisch, 3246-V, 
KNSD, Corrales, NM. 


George Waldo, Sr,, 
3160-SGP, W3NS, Silver Spring, 
MD., Jan. 9, 1991: aneurism. 
Age 85. George was an elec- 
trical engineer with FCC near- 
ly 30 years. Served in 
Merchant Marine in _ the 
1920’s. He was also a 
member of VWOA. 


John J. Wilson, 54-TA,W7MC, 
Portland, OR. 
rrr 


Albert L. Woody, 539-SGP, 
W7WOQ, April 16, 1991 at the 
Willows Retirement Home, 
Bremerton, WA. Age 90. Al 
began his commercial wireless 
career as a_ shipboard 
operator on the Great Lakes 
in the 1920s. a 


REMEMBERING THE 
USS SQUALUS 


Editor’s Note: Many among 
our readership remember the 
tragic loss of the U.S. Navy 
submarine SQUALUS which 
sank with 26 crewmen during 
a trial dive off Portsmouth, 
NH., May 23, 1939. We thank 
three SOWP members who 
remember and have recently 
written about it. 


The Washington, D.C. Post, 
on November 14, 1989 
carried an obituary article by 
staff writer Bart Barnes, 
concerning Rear Admiral O. F. 
Naquin, skipper of the ill-fated 
craft, who had died a day 
earlier at age 85. 


On November 28, 1990, 
Alex Newbold, 2407-V, 
WG6MMG, Belmont, CA., sent us 
a note enclosing the year-old 
news story, which had been 
sent to him two days earlier 
by -Ronald Morris, 4741-V, 
W7HOV, Spokane, WA. 


Then, on December 22, 
1990, a third member, Walt 
Smith, 267-P, W4lJ, Falls 
Church, VA. sent us a letter 
recalling his personal part in 
the sinking and the rescue of 
the submarine’s = survivors. 
We will try to combine Walt’s 
letter with the newsaper 
account: 


“To the Editor - Dear OM: 

; receive your SOWP 
newsletter and find it very 
interesting. | hope to receive 
it for many years to come. 


“One of your past articles 
(in Sparks Journal) was about 
the sinking of the submarine 
SQUALUS. | thought perhaps 
you might be interested in 
some more information about 
this sad occurrence. 


“| was the radioman_ in 
(Continued, Page 14) 


USS SQUALUS From P. 13 
charge of the USCGC Harriet 
Lane, stationed at the home 
port of Gloucester, MA at the 
time (May 23, 1939). | was 
off the ship helping to repair a 
USCG station radio a few 
miles from my ship. | was 
about to put the repaired 
radio back into its metal case, 
when | heard NMF, Boston 
USCG Radio calling my ship 
with a priority message. 


(Washington Post): 

“A crew of 51 men, five 
officers and three civilian 
observers were aboard the 
new submarine as it steamed 
into the = Atlantic Ocean 
Shortly after 8 am. the day 
of the sinking..(The SQUALUS 
commander,Lieutenant Naquin) 
gave the order to prepare to 
dive and lights on a control 
panel began turning from red 
to green, indicating that 
valves had closed to keep 
the sea out of the watertight 
hull. When the last red light 
turned to green, the 
submarine nosed into the sea 
at a 10-degree angie. Within 
seconds, the engine room 
began flooding as sea water 
surged in through a 
manhole-sized vaive that had 
failed to close. 


“»~wNaquin immediately order- 
ed the closing of watertight 
doors separating the 
submarine’s compartments to 
keep the entire craft from 
floo , but there was no 
time for the men in _ the 
flooded aft compartments to 
escape. Batteries began to 
short out, so the_ ships 
electrician cut off the power 
to prevent an explosion, 
leaving the SQUALUS without 
light or heat. Within minutes, 
the submarine settled into 
the mud on the ocean floor 
and the men inside began 
waiting for rescue in the 
damp, dark cold...” 


(Walt Smith): “..! called the 
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station chief to get his truck 
fred up, as | had _ an 
emergency back aboard my 
ship. Arriving (there), | jumped 
aboard as the lines were 
being thrown off at the dock. 
| had two radiomen missing 
and only one in the radio 
room. 


“Our ship arrived at the 
scene of the SQUALUS 
rolled within a few hours. 
Our Captain was relieved of 
his USCG duties and our whole 
ship and crew were given 
over to the Navy upon our 
arrival. 


(Washington Post): ‘Within 
hours after the SQUALUS 
went down, scores of print, 
radio and film journalists were 
enroute to Portsmouth = to 
Supply, the world with details 
of the rescue attempt... 


(Walt Smith): “Radio messages 
started to come in from 
several newspapers and 
others. All wanted the USCG 
ship to give them a rundown 
on conditions. Our Captain 
remained silent, being under 
Navy orders. 


“The Navy had a special 
vessel with a diving buoy on 
its way to the scene. The 
Navy also had_ several 
cruisers and other’ craft 
circling around the scene, 
perhaps to keep out 
unwanted boats.” 


(Washington Post): "A sister 
submarine, SCULPIN, spotted 
smoke rockets that Lt. Naquin 
had ordered fired from the 
sunken submarine and an 
orange buoy the SQUALUS 
had released, Naquin had his 
men bang on the steel hull 
with sledge-hammers to 
communicate with rescuers 
by Morse code..." 


“He and his men spent up to 
39 hours trapped inside the 
SQUALUS, 240 feet below 


the surface of the Atlantic, as 
a dramatic rescue operation 
above the submarine gripped 
the hearts and minds of the 
nation. As commanding 
officer, (Lt. Naquin) was the 
last of 33 survivors to leave 
the submarine in an 
experimental diving bell that 
was lowered to the bottom of 
the sea where it was 
attached to the SQUALUS’'s 
hatch..." 
(Walt Smith): “Late in the 
day, the diving buoy ship 
arrived at the scene and 
started under water with the 
buoy to attach it to the 
SQUALUS. The attachment 
was successful, but when 
loaded, about halfway to the 
surface, the buoy cable went 
bad. After another hour, (the 
buoy) was at the surface and. 
the men from the SQUALUS 
came aboard our vessel. We 
had no doctor aboard, only a 
hospital corpsman. The 
rescued men climbed into 
available bunks and covered 
up to try to stop shaking from 
the intense cold and nervous 
Strain. A doctor finally came 
aboard from one of the NOY 
ships with blankets whic 
were much warmer than our 
USCG ones. 


“Our ship proceeded to the 
Navy shipyard landing dock. 
It was a very sad scene as 
the Navy had allowed the 
(SQUALUS) men’s families to 
come down to the dock..." 


(Washington Post): “Twenty- 
six men died, trapped in t 
submarine’s flooded and 
sealed-off compartments. 
Three Navy deep-sea divers 
who participated in the 
underwater rescue received 
the Medal of Honor, the 
nation’s highest award for 
gallantry. 


(Walt Smith): “We proceeded 
back out to the SQUALUS 
(Continued, Page 15) 


USS SQUALUS From P. 14 
scene and after a time the 
second trip of the diving bell 
brought up more men which 
we took to the Navy yard. | 
don’t remember how many 
trips the bell made down to 
the SQUALUS, perhaps one 
more, or a total of three trips. 


“Eventually we were 
relieved of our duties and 
proceeded back to 
Gloucester to pick our 


missing crewmen and walt for 
more calls." 


(Washington Post): “A 
combat veteran of World War 
ll, Adm. Naquin also survived 
the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor. He was navigator on 
the heavy cruiser NEW 
ORLEANS during the battles 
of Coral Sea and Midway and 
was on the bridge when the 
ship was struck by a 
Japanese torpedo during the 
battle of Tassaforonga in the 
Solomon Islands... 

“He retired from the Navy in 
1955 after having served as 
chief of the Navy section of 
the Military Assistance Group 
in Britain... en 


Four Anecdotes 
By Melvin Grummet, 1740-SGP 


“ DONT JUST STAND 
THERE! “ 


“September, 1917. While 
employed by the Marconi 
Company in New York at the 
age of 16, | was told to go 
with an inspector to a large 
sailing ship anchored in the 
harbor to test and repair the 
wireless equipment equipment 
Tests indicated trouble in the 
antenna system rigged high 
up across the tall masts. The 
Captain was notified and after 
looking over the situation a 
while, he turned to me and 
said, Well, don’t just stand 
there - go up and fix it’ My 
face must have turned red as 
| looked helplessly at the 
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inspector. He turned his head 
slightly away..and winked his 
eye - but the Captain saw it 
and began to laugh heartily, 
followed by the _ inspector. 
Sheepishly, so did |. Sailors 
were told by the Captain to 
lower the antenna. A broken 
insulator was replaced and 
after the antenna was back 

the wireless equipment 
worked fine... ee 


THEY NEARLY WENT 
HOME BY TRAIN 


“October 16, 1920, aboard 
S/S HASLEHURST enroute 
to New York from Denmark: 


“The Captain gave me a 
message to send to the ship’s 
operators in Boston. The 
message read, ‘SIXTY MILE 
GALES FOUR DAYS~ GOING 
HALIFAX FOR OIL.” He said 
he’d have a message for 
Halifax as soon as he knew 
where he was. Fortunately, 
the weather was now 
moderating and clearing. 


"4 asked if he would want 
me to obtain = directional 
bearings from coastal naval 
stations. it must have hurt his 
feelings to have a 19 year 
old kid tell him what to do. 


‘He replied, ‘Any time | need 
your wireless to tell me how 
to run my ship, lll let you 
knowl? 


"However, naval directional 
information was free and 
without obligation, so out of 
curiosity | got bearings from 
three stations and took them 
to the third mate, who was 
alone on the bridge, to check 
out. | asked him not to 
mention it to the Captain. 


"After plotting them on his 
chart, they showed the ship 
to be about 35 miles north of 
our dead-reckoning course 
and he said he would have to 
tell the Captain. 


"The Captain was so 
concerned..he stopped the 
ship’s engines and _ took 


soundings. They showed we 
were in shallow water, so he 
decided to anchor for the 
night. Next morning at 
daybreak huge boulders 
could be seen sticking up high 
above the ocean level about 
eight miles ahead. 


"The Captain's only 
comment was, ‘We came near 
going home by train.’ 


1922 - MUSIC BY WIRELESS 


“in Middietown, NY where 
my family lived, a_ local 
department store owner 


learned of my occupation as 
a wireless operator. He 
asked me to install equipment 
in his store to provide musical 
concerts as an advertising 
idea to bring in customers. 


‘His newspaper ads told 
readers how they could come 
in and hear musical programs 
from Newark, NJ at 2 and 4 
PM. Out of curiosity, many 
people came. 


“One day after a concert 
as the people were walking 
out, | heard an old farmer 
remark, ‘You can’t tell me that 
music comes all the way from 
Newark! it’s just another one 
of his advertising gimmicks to 
bring customers into the 
store!’ 

zee 
MY 1947 VOYAGE 
TO WEST AFRICA 


“In 1947, | was R/O on the 
Liberty ship ROBERT HOWE. 
Our first scheduled port was 
Dakar in French Senegal. | 
had an arrival message to 
send, but could not contact 
the coastal station § there. 
Other ships were having the 
same roblem. Upon our 
arrival | decided to visit the 
wireless station to see what 
the problem was. (Cont. P. 16) 


WEST AFRICA -From P. 15 
“There was a French soldier 
at the station door. He said | 
would have to get a pass 
from the commander of the 
army post. There | was told 
he was out of town and 
offered to take me there in a 


Jeep. | asked how much it 
would cost. They said, 
‘Nossing - you Americaines 


gave us ze Jeep.’ 


“After a dusty half hour 
drive out into the desert to a 
high walled fort, | was quizzed 
by the commander _ for 
another half hour. What ship 
was | from? Why did | want 
to visit the station? What did 
| do during the war? Where 
did | serve? Finally, he wrote 
out a pass and called a guard 
to take me back to Dakar. 


“The soldier quarding the 
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door let me in and said the 
wireless station was on the 
top floor. When | got there, | 
found the operator asleep in a 
chair. When | woke him up he 
apologized. He said the 
equipment was not working 
and that he couldn't fic it. 


“The station equipment was 
about 30 years old. | told the 
operator that | used to repair 
this kind of wireless gear for 
the Marconi Company in New 
York. | offered to try to fix it 
and in about an hour we at 
it workng again. He couldn’t 
thank me enough. 


“On July 12, 1947 we sailed 
out of Dakar southbound for 
Freetown, a 500-mile journey. 
While enroute, we received 
another ‘thank-you’ message 
from the operator at Dakar 
for fixing his equipment. 


e enclose 
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Ye Ed’s Corner... | 

In which we attempt to pick: 
up loose ends and last minute: 
questions and requests: . 


1. Dues Payments are on a 
calendar year. For the. 
present, annual dues remain 
at $10 US. 


2. Q: Where do | send my 
dues? 

A: Send your payments to 
Executive Director Paul Dane. 
His address is shown below. 


3. The 1991 Membership 
Directory and Call Book is 
tentatively scheduled § for. 
sometime in September. It will 


take the place of one issue of 
this newsletter. 
xn«t 


Note: This and future issues is 
prepared with aio 24-pin. 
dot-matrix printer. 


WG6EWOW) 146 Coleen St.,, 
Senlomnds stationery &. 


(TEL: 


eee ete eeee 


CA 95044. 


